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Tae Lincorn V-8 CyLinperR ...4-PASSENGER .. . $3000 at Detroit 


As A POSSESSION, the Lincoln means more than the mere enjoy- 
ment of a fine motor car. It is a promise of safety and security. 
It is an assurance of unquestioned correctness, both of style and 
mechanical construction. It brings to its owner the gratifying 
knowledge that he will continue to receive the highest type of 
motoring service. 

With new and sweeping air-flow lines, with the latest me- 
chanical advances, the Lincolns of today are providing motoring 
pleasures that are even more complete than in the past. And 


more people are enjoying these pleasures — because the Lincoln 


V-8 cylinder, with full equipment, may now be purchased at 
Detroit for as little as $2900. 

The beauty of this motor car may be seen at a glance. An 
inspection reveals the luxury of appointments. Surpassing per- 
formance and unusual riding comforts are demonstrated by one 
brief ride. But only with complete familiarity can its hidden 
values be appreciated —those values which, responding un- 
waveringly year after year, truly distinguish the Lincoln. 

The Lincoln V-8 cylinder, fully equipped, may now be 


purchased at Detroit at prices that range from $2900 to $3350. 
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“STERLING 


SMOOTH BROCADED EFFECT...LUXURIOUS...RICH 


BEAUTIFULLY OLD FASHIONED... YET MODERN 


Ox srocave does indeed set a new Style in Sterling . . . The very motif of its design adds 
a quiet richness to the other table appointments. . . It looks different . . . It feels different. 


Anyone who handles a piece inStinitively runs a finger over the smooth brocaded surface. . . 


at 

It is pleasant to live with . . . is easy to clean. . . does not show finger prints or scratches 

... and every piece offers beautiful design and fine workmanship at an attractive price. 
ry piece offe ful desig p p 
THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
= a MAKERS OF THE LADY DIANA + LOUIS XIV + SYMPHONY + AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN STERLING PATTERNS 
THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 

SEND FOR A TEA SPOON ; = Depr. M-8: I enclose $1.50 for a BR1DE’s PRE-VIEW SHOWING OF OLD BROCADE, including a tea spoon, 
customs prices, and Emily Post's delightful ‘BRIDAL SILVER AND WEDDING CusToMs.” Engrave my initial 

This Pattern is so new that you may not find it at in below: 

your jeweler’s. It is far lovelier in silver than in 4 eet CO Script © Old English CO Modern Name 

Print. Decide whether you like it or not by see- / SG Address 

> I understand that if mot engraved I may return spoon, 

ing and feeling the silver itself. Use the coupon. L—= receiving $1.25 back. My jeweler is 


on 
he 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


HERE in Figure 1 is a table in 
modern design of the extremely 
decorative two-tier type. The one 
pictured is made of bird's-eye 
maple, banded with black enamel 
edges, and with metal pedestal of 
burnished copper, but it also comes 
in walnut, with pedestal of pol- 
ished chromium. The top shelf 
measures 12’’ x 10’’, the lower 15”’ 
x Height 223’, length over 
all 23’. While designed for the 
modern room, it has rather a 


Fig. 1 


Chinese feeling of form that will 
make it fit into the English Geor- 
gian room, for use as coffee or 
cocktail table. Priced $15.00, ex- 
press collect. — Bep anv BeppinG 
Corporation, 42 East 9th Street, 


THERE is nothing particularly 
new about this mirror-glass lamp 


(Figure 2), although I have yet 
to find a more perennially satis- 
factory type for use. 
But the shades really are very new 
and very smart, and just what we 
most of us need at this season of 
the year to spruce up at least one 
of our neglected bedrooms. The 
crisp little shade on the lamp is 
covered with a red dotted Swiss, 
the one on the left with a gay 
Liberty print, and the one on the 
right with a soft peach-color linen. 
All of the shades are lined and 
beautifully made and may be had 
either pleated or plain in any of the 
materials mentioned, as well as in 
eyelet linen. You may order any 
color and type of shade you wish, 
or swatches of materials will be 
sent on request. The shades are 8” 
in diameter and cost $3.00 each or, 
with the lamp, the price complete 
is only $5.00. Express will be 
collect. — Mariz Swarm, Inc., 25 
River Street, Boston. 


Fig. 3 


ANY hostess who takes pride in 
how, as well as what, she serves 
her guests will find these cocktail 
cups (Figure 3) not only ex- 
quisite in color and form, but most 
practical. Made of finest lacquer in 
red or black with anion gold 
lining, they are impervious to 
acid, chemicals, or water, and even 
the most innocuous of vegetable 
cocktails would seem like nectar 
for the gods when served in such 
cups. The tray is red lacquer on 
metal and has a black lacquer edge 
on the gallery. The low-footed 
cocktails are priced $2.00 each, the 
high $2.50 each. The tray, 14” x 
6}”’, is priced $8.00. All of these 
prices include parcel post. — Yam- 
ANAKA & ComPAny, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y.C. 


I THINK you will agree with me 
in thoroughly approving of this 
new ‘Wear-Ever’ refreshment set 
(Figure 4) which is so smartly 
modern in appearance and so emi- 
nently practical in its arrangement. 
The large tray is of black alumi- 


num and, when ‘all set,’ the 
pitcher, in natural aluminum with 
black bakelite handle, stands in 
the centre with two trays on either 
side, making a very compact and 
striking outfit. The smaller trays, 
x34", willeach hold a glass and 
several sandwiches, kept comfort- 
ably in place by the high rim. 
The pitcher holds two quarts and 
enough ice to keep the liquid cold. 
Fruit juices and other liquids will 
not stain the tray, since its finish is 
not applied as an enamel, but is an 
electrolytic finish that is an inte- 
gral part of the metal. And, in- 
cidentally, it is a tray which will 
serve many purposes besides that 
of holding this particular outfit. 
It would be hard to find a better- 
looking or more practical refresh- 
ment set for either summer or 
winter entertaining, and yet it 
costs but $5.00, express prepaid. — 
Map te, Cuintz & Pewter, 99 Mf. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 
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Monel Metal ‘‘Straitline’’ Sinks are available in a wide range of sizes with 
double drain boards and with single drain boards on either right or left side, 


Monel Metal “ Straitline” Sinks are available in cabinet models, designed to 
into built-in kitchen cabi of dard di i Write for details. 


Metal 
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MONEE SINKS 


“Almost too good to be true”... that’s 
what you'll say when you see the new 
“Straitline” Monel Metal Sinks and hear 
the new low prices. These new sinks 
cost about 50% less than any previous 
Monel Metal Sinks. Actually, they sell 
for approximately the same prices you 
pay for ordinary sinks having the same 
work space. With Monel Metal Sinks 
so moderate in cost, you won't want to 
postpone selecting yours. 

If you are not already familiar with 
the advantages of a Monel Metal kitchen 
sink, ask any owner how they lighten 
and brighten kitchen chores. You'll 
hear words of highest praise for Monel 
Metal’s easy cleaning, due, of course, to 
the fact that this rich-looking, silvery 
alloy is rust-proof, corrosion-resistant 
and solid metal all the way through, 
with no surface coating to chip, crack 
or wear away. 


Monel Metal kitchen sinks, both the 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
73 WALL STREET 


*Trade-Mark 


Now as tow as OOD 


new popular-priced “Straitline”* models 
and the more expensive “Streamline”™* 
designs, have exclusive features not 
available in any other kitchen sink at 
any price. Noise-deadening drain board 
construction; 31% more work space 
than ordinary sinks of the same com- 
parable size; silvery beauty that har- 
monizes with any kitchen color scheme; 
durability that provides lifetime service 
—these are some of the reasons why 
you will wait no longer...why you will 
decide now that your new sink must 
be made of Monel Metal. 

In buying sinks, cabinet and table 
tops, ranges or washing machines, ask 
your plumber or dealer about Monel 
Metal. You will find, as others have, 
that this long-wearing, beautiful metal 
is the silvery symbol of utmost quality 
in household equipment. 

Mail the coupon for additional in- 
formation. 


NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. J eent 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 73 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me your newest literature describing both “Straitline” and “Streamline” Monel Metal Sinks. 


Name 


Address. 


Plumber's Name. 
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INTERIOR 
| DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Period and Modernistic styles, 
colorharmony, draperiesand all 


fundamentals, Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start October 3rd + Send for Catalog 5R 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
& starts at once + Send for Catalog 5G & 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


for your GARDEN 


Enduring, beau- 
tiful, high - fired 
Terra Cotta brings 
new interest to the 
garden, sun room or 
interior. Send 10c for 
illustrated brochure. 


Galloway 
Poij 


220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Choose for beauty and distinction 


MEDICI PICTURE 


PUZZLES 


Selections from the famous Medici Pictures 
(all sizes), incomparable full color repro- 
ductions. Fully interlocking, mahogany 
backed pieces Write for illustrated list. 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc., 857 
Boylston St., Boston or 489 Fifth Ave., New York 


Lemonade 
Pitcher! 


Hand-turned pottery. 
Water-proof glaze in 
lovely mountain mist 
(Green) shade. 6’ 
high. No. 374. Post- 
paid to you for $1.75 


The TREASURE CHEST, Asheville, N.C. 


I WAS delighted to discover this 
new line of Jewel Kitchenware 
(Figure 5), for I am sure it is just 
what housewives who take a pride 
in their kitchen equipment have 
long been awaiting. Here are uten- 
sils of chromium plate with perma- 
nently lustrous finish and handles 
of genuine catalin in green onyx — 
a material of jade-like appearance 
which is non-inflammable and, 
unlike enameled handles, cannot 
chip or break, as the color goes 
straight through and is permanent. 
Almost all the ordinary and a few 
extraordinary kitchen articles may 
be obtained in this ware, including 
strainers, cake turners, and many 
other items. Those illustrated are 
a batter beater, price 35 cents; 
a measuring spoon, 25 cents; a 
mincing knife, 50 cents; and a 
masher-ricer, 50 cents. Postage 
will be collect. — THz 
Company, 28 Union Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


NO house can ever have too many 
of the right kind of small tables, 
and here in Figure 6 is one with 
undeniable claims to quaint charm 


and practical use. When the end 
leaves are dropped, it will tuck 
away into very small space, and, 
when so folded, makes an ideal 
table to hold lamp and books by a 
fireside chair or as end table for a 
couch. Open, it can be used for 
tea, after-dinner coffee, or more 
stimulating liquid refreshment. 
Copied from an old English tap 
table by cabinetmakers of our 
American Colonies, it was a type 
much in use about 1790. Scurd ily 
constructed of solid rock maple 
with turnings, butterfly wing 
supports, and finish all authentic in 


Fig. 6 
detail, it is hand finished. Height 
24”’; top, when open, 19’’ x 


closed, 19’’ x 9’’. Price, $9.60, 
express collect. THe Treasure 
Cuest, Asheville, North Carolina. 


ePLANSe 


Call and plans, esti- 
mates of 54 fine homes contained in Mr. 
Child’s two books. 


“Stucco Houses” . . $10. 
BOOKS Houses” $5. 
Also “Six Early American Houses”, $1. 


HENRY T. CHILD, architect 
16 East 41st St., New York 


Interior Decoration 

DOMESTIC_ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

: One-Year Courses 

Two- Year Courses 

A European Travel Courses 
For professional students, homemakers, 

recent graduates and women of all ages 

m™ having an art appreciation. Send for 

illustrated catalogue outlining Interior 
coration in all its phases. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
140 Newbury St. Boston, Massachusetts} 


GUEST TOWELS 


Handwoven to endure much launder- 
ing, and gaily bordered on both ends 
in blue, pink or lavender. $2.60 a pair; 
$1.35 singly; postpaid. 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


USE WEATHERPROOF 
PLANT MARKERS 
HE easily marked wooden 
label is protected from 
weather by metal covering. $1.50 
per dozen east of the Mississippi, 
$1.75 west, postpaid. $7.50 per 100, 
express extra. 
FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


ALIFORNIA HOMES 


SPANISH -MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES 


Now is the time to build 


or remodel. Send for book of 50 choice designs 
with photos and floor plans of homes costing 
from $2500 to $30,000, postpaid only $1.00. 
You will find it a money saver and full of help- 
ful suggestions. Plans made to order with 
supervision anywhere in New England. Write 
or call for particulars. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, 
B 


101 Tremont Street 


Architect 
oston, Mass. 


Love Birds, Parrakeets,| 

Birds« Finches, wonderful 
singing Canaries, etc. Buy direct from 
America’s foremost Bird Breeding Ranch. 

Safe arrival guaranteed anywhere. “If 

it's a Bird, we have it.” Write for Catalog “B” 
BIRDLAND, No. Hollywood, Calif. 


in 
IN WEAVING ber 3rd, 1932 
THE GARDEN STUDIO 
ve 


Kate Van 
14A Marshal St. 


FALL Saving Begi 
| 


Brookline, Mass. 


Flora Macdonald, Ine. 


ELEANOR FRAZER 


Interior Decorations 
39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 


Winter Tweeds snd | 
__._ chosen now will be specially 
HANDWOVEN IN COUNTY WICKLOW 
and delivered in Oc 


Carol Brown, Importer, 104J Myrtle St., Boston 


EVERY HOME LOVER 
should own 
THIS BOOK 


(5000 Readers of 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL do) 


> -00 
POSTPAID 


Y. 
OU'LL enjoy 
this fascinating 
book on furniture 
styles, now in its 
sixth edition. 
How politics, re- 
ligion and society 
attected furniture — how the great designers 
lived and worked — all is told in this com- 
pletely illustrated work of 30 chapters. En- 
dorsed by prominent authorities, the text is 
non-technical, easy to read, and written espe- 
cially for the home lover. Handsomely bound 
— a choice gift and a real addition to your own 
library. A dollar brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-H Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
or. 


WILLIAM BALL, SR. 


Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 


OF 
AMERICA. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


interesting and im- 
portant book. There is rare 
power in its sweep, its pictures are 
gripping and it has marked vigor 
and directness of style.” — William 
MacDonald in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. ($3.75). 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


COLONIAL Bane STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 


and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 


COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street Boston, Mass. 


Bead and Needle-point Bags 
made mounted repaired 


THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St. ston, 


CHROMIUM PLATED 
towel bars, excellent design, 20’’, 24”, or 28’ long 
— $1.50. Toilet paper holders — $1. Shoe racks for 
4 pairs ladies’ shoes—$2. Postpaid in U.S.A. 
TREE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 12, North Cambridge, Mass. 


In the August Atlantic— 


IVAR KREUGER: 
His Life and Works 
By T. G. Barman 


Two days after Kreuger committed suicide, 
the London Times observed editorially that 
the integrity of the man could not be ques- 
tioned. The story of his life is extraordinary, 
fantastic, unbelievable — but it is true. 


40c a copy at newsstands 
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PRIZE WINNERS 

$10 HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

$I. 


10TH ANNUAL COVER COMPETITION 


Ast Prize— $500 


MarGareET Masson, Penacook, New Hampshire 


Qnda Prize — 


EuizaBetu Lewis, Victorville, California 


STUDENT PRIZE — $250 


Tuuta Cuirton, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


HONORABLE MENTION 


KENNETH H. BarTon............ Newton, Massachusetts 
New York City 
B. Cleveland, Ohio 
Mivprep S. PripGEN.............. Rochester, New York 
Haner J. Brooklyn, New York 
ALBERT R. STOCKDALE............. Pasadena, California 


Turse competitions, successful at the start, have each 
year attracted a larger number of excellent designs, until 
this year the quality of the best of the designs submitted 
is so marked that those selected for use establish a new 
standard for our covers. An exhibition of one hundred 
designs carefully chosen from the record number of over 
two thousand entries, and including the prize-winning 
= and honorable-mention covers, will be shown, as in former 
years, in many of the larger cities from coast to coast. The 
first exhibit will open at the Boston Public Library on 
September 19. The others will be listed from month to 
month in the House Beautiful. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORP. 
@rlington St., Boston 


beautiful IMPERIAL _ to harmonize with the finest fur- 
occasional table is also a _nishings in your home. 
fine radio, ready for use in your 
home! 


g Just imagine it! This have radio authentically styled 


This is but one of the smart 
new designs and types available 


For the first time—through in Tune-In-Tables. See them at 
IMPERIAL Tune-In-Tables, cre- your dealer’s, or write us direct 
ated by the world’s foremost for illustrations and complete 
table specialists — you can now __ information. 


, = IS NO SUGGESTION 
of the usual, the transient, the “in- 
stitutional” anywhere in The Waldorf-Astoria. 
Simplicity and good taste in decoration, warmth 
of rare-wood paneling and richness of fabric, sincerity and 
intelligence of service,all give a feeling of delightful livability. 


With all this, rates are in keeping with the modern economic idea. 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO 50TH STS - NEW YORK 
THE 


| 
An Exquisite IMPERIAL ble. 
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The sun porch is a summer living room for all the family. New books and magazines . . . deep-cushioned chairs ...a swing ... anda 
portable telephone, plugged into a permanent outlet, to organize parties and get things done with a minimum of warm-weather exertion 


A LAzy SEASON like summer is an ideal time to learn the 
worth of telephone convenience. For few things save as 
much time and energy as having enough telephones. 
Make sure there are handy telephones at handy places 
in your summer home. On the sun porch, in kitchen, 
bedroom, garage and boat house. Then calls can be made 
or received by any member of the household . . . quickly, 


quietly . . . without rushing from room to room, without 
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disturbing afternoon siestas, and with full privacy for 
personal affairs. 

Such homes are happier, and much more livable — 
made so by careful planning in advance —by choosing 
and placing the proper telephone equipment to meet 
seasonal or special needs. 

The local telephone company will help you gladly, 
without any charge. Just call the Business Office. 


BBO HuRRY UP, HELEN. WE‘LL BE AT THE BEACH” 
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NEXT MONTH 


A long-cherished plans for 
building which were perhaps to have 
been taken out of storage this fall and 
ut into execution must remain a little 
ee on the upper shelf, still there is 
nothing to be lost and much to be 
gained if they are taken down now 
and then, mulled over, and brought to 
a greater state of perfection, since 
changes are much less expensively 
made on paper than in brick and 
mortar. 


Ir is still profitable, therefore, to 
study plans and illustrations of houses 
that have been built, because in no 
better way can your own ideas be 
crystallized. Thus you will welcome 
the many houses in the next number. 
First, there is a remodeled house in 
Wilmington which is rich in sugges- 
tions for the larger house. Then there 
are sixteen pages of houses which 
received Honorable Mention in our 
last Small-House Competition. These 
are of all sizes and varieties and as 
excellent a collection of small and 
medium-size houses built recently in 
8 country as you could expect to 
nd. 


Tuose of you whose hopes centre on 
rebuilding rather than building will 
follow with keen interest the story of 
remaking a Cape Cod cottage. How it 
was brought to and 
equipped for modern living, on a 
budget which allowed only a small 
capital outlay and a modest monthly 
payment, is told in detail and should 
prove an incentive to those who are 
considering a similar venture. 


Tue newest piece of equipment for 
the house, one which is developing 
with such rapidity that some type will 
soon be available for every priced 
house, is that which gives some form 
of conditioned air. An article classi- 
fies the various kinds of equipment 
being produced for this purpose and 
tells which are appropriate for the 
smaller and which for the larger 
house. 


In the Furniture Guide, groups of 
furniture designed for one-room apart- 
ments will be shown, with pages of 
Tugs and ready-made curtains ap- 
Propriate for such rooms. 


Wes have seen in our lifetime many kitchens of varying 
virtues, but two of these are more deeply etched on our mind 
than all the others. One of them was published in the Janu- 
ary 1931 House Beautiful. This was a room, as you who 
read the description of it will recall, planned not only for 
the ordinary activities of the kitchen, but also for all the 
allied affairs of the household. Here, in addition to stove, 
cabinets, and refrigerator, were mending basket and knit- 
ting needle, telephone and filing cabinet, book and tea table. 
Here was a room furnished, in fact, not only for expert 
culinary operations, but for all the other work of the house- 
keeper's day, and for rest and relaxation. To be sure, the 
singing kettle on the coal stove and the cat luxuriously pur- 
ring beneath were replaced by the soft whirring of the elec- 
tric motor and the occasional note of the radio, but the spirit 
of the kitchen when it was truly the centre of the home 
still pervaded this new interpretation of an age-old idea. 

The other kitchen was in a large English country house, 
through which we were conducted by the owner. After she 
had shown us the principal rooms, the fine old Tudor hall, 
and the later Georgian dining-room, she asked if we would 
like to see her kitchen. Her kitchen proved to be her own 
private playroom, a room in her apartments where she 
could mix and bake and concoct and can to her heart's 
content without interruption from cook or scullery maid. 
She pointed to a shelf of preserved fruits, displaying this 
handiwork with as much pride as she did her long herba- 
ceous border, and you know what a well-established herba- 
ceous border means to an Englishwoman. 


Tae kitchen to one woman was the organized centre of the 
household, to the other a playroom whose activities were 
not geared into regular routine, but to each the kitchen was 
a place in which to try her proficiency. Others, too, have 
made the discovery that the kitchen can be more than a 
drab service station, and the present ill wind that proclaims 
The Depression may prove itself to be the proverbial one if 
it blows still more of us back to learn this lesson. For the 
kitchen as well as the garden may spell release. 
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What Shall I Plant?.... 
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Vi SLEV is an intriguing color ..., 


in a north bedroom, for example: 


This new Claridge Carpet has the per- 
sonality to put warmth and color even 
into a cold, north light. That gives us 
a cue for a north bedroom . . . what a 
charming effect Wisteria creates with 
pale lemon or soft lilac accompaniments 
in curtains, bedspreads and chair cov- 
erings! Pale yellow enamelled furniture 
is the final touch to such a scheme. 
Think of the satisfaction of having a 
truly individual bedroom! Depend 


upon Claridge Wisteria to establish its 
keynote for you. There are twenty 
other beautiful colors in Claridge Wide 
Seamless Carpet . . . an ideal shade for 
every room, for every decorative motif. 


Claridge is made in widths up to eigh- 
teen feet to avoid seams. It can be cut 
to fit your floor from wall-to-wall or 
bound as a rug of almost any size. 


This deep pile, rich lustre carpet, made 
of fine-twist yarns, is offered by lead- 


WIDE SEAMLESS — 


A PRODUCT OF THE ALEXANDER SMITH LOOMS) 
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ing decorators, department stores and 
floor-covering stores. Your good judg- 
ment will approve its sensible price. 


Use Clara Dudley’s Book 


Send the coupon and ten 
cents for an interesting 
portfolio showing the most 
popular Claridge colors, 
together with Clara Dud- 
ley’s suggestions on the 
use of Wide Seamless 
Carpet in decoration. 


Clara Dudley, ‘/, W. & J. Sloane, 
577 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Please send me Claridge portfolio. I enclose 1o¢ for 
postage and handling. 
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Prgus, that most useful of fabrics, is a happy 
choice for curtains, bedspread, and dressing- 
table skirts, particularly in a child's bedroom. 
Use it either wide or narrow ribbed, in white 
or in solid colors. It may be edged with an 
old-fashioned knotted and tasseled fringe, 
with ball fringe, or with bands of solid- 
colored fabrics. This trimming may either 
match or be in a vividly contrasting color to 
carry out the scheme of your room. 


. another fabric with a finish 
similar to a wool rep and in a choice of 
marvelous colors, makes most practical and 
effective curtains for living-room or dining- 
room. Edged with silk or wool fringe and 
with a draped or swag valance, they will have 
the effect of being made of much more costly 
materials. 


Borner watuparer imitating draped taffeta 
— up by fancy braid, and finished with 
ruffled velvet ribbon caught at intervals with 
ornamental glass or metal studs, may be 
mounted on heavy cardboard and used as 
valances for simple side curtains. The result 
has the smartness of a custom-made curtain. 
Other borders there are of moire flounces 
edged with colored ribbon and caught by 
crystal or mirrored studs, of ruffled plaid rib- 
bon, and of plain fluted velvet or taffeta 
ribbon which may serve the same purpose. 
These borders when mounted are difficult to 
tell from real fabrics. 


Smocxina of organdie or silk is a new treat- 
ment for lamp shades. The light coming 
through the smocked material results in a 
unique design and gives a soft, pleasing 
illumination. 


Vicrorta’s cameo SHELL supplied the color 
scheme used by one decorator recently. Cameo 
pink were the walls of the room; chalky 
white the curtains and upholstery; light 
brownish white the furniture, and soft yellow 
the rug. 
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Wire sracxers small enough to hold a 
piece of precious porcelain or the useful pot of 
ivy still offer a suggestion for filling a bare 
wall space where a picture is not desirable. 
For the Georgian room there are designs of 
ornately carved Chinese fretwork vs gay- 
colored lacquer; for the Empire or Directoire 
room, those of carved wood with gilded 
detail; and for the nineteenth-century room, 
amusing ones of walnut with a petit or gros 
point or beaded valance. 


Ix a series of miniature rooms created by a 
prominent New York decorator and displayed 
in New York and other large cities, — rooms 
so cleverly fabricated and with such perfect 
scale maintained in every object that the illu- 
sion was complete, — it was significant per- 
haps to note that the keynote struck in each 
room was the classic inspiration. There are 
many lessons to be learned from these rooms 
which there is not space here to include. That 
they had both the dignity and the grace of 
the best of the classic of the early nineteenth 
century, that they had either mainly white or 
mainly black walls, that they had few rugs 
and individually designed floors, and that 
they were characterized by extreme orderli- 
ness, are perhaps significant facts, but more 
important seems their contribution as exam- 

les of the art of interior decoration at its best. 
For in these rooms both backgrounds and 
furnishings had been designed by a single 
mind. They expressed therefore a unity 
throughout that made them individual and 
thoroughly satisfying. 


Cacrvs, whose popularity is as persistent as 
the plant itself, now blooms in gorgeously 
colored glass, thorns and all. To add to the 
realistic appearance of the plants, the loam in 
the pots in which they are placed is real, and 


“so our modern rooms can still have their 


cactus without even the minimum of attention 
which this accommodating plant ordinarily 
demands. 


Wooorn LATTICE for a screen is common 
enough in the garden, but it is also useful in a 
window to shut out an unsightly view. One 
seen the other day in a New York apartment 
was of Chinese fret design in vermilion 
lacquer. The same lattice design was also 
used in four 4’ x 6’5’’ panels as a screen to 
obscure a hallway partially without shutting 
off the light. 


Anorner INDIVIDUAL architectural touch 
was seen in the use of screens of gold Chinese 
paper with flower and bird design, mounted 
on hinges on either side of a window. Folded 
back, by day, they give the effect of narrow 
panels. At night, opened, they form one big 
decorative panel entirely eliminating the 
window. 
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Philip B. Wallace 


WHEN DETAIL COMPLEMENTS THE MASS 


The excellent proportions of this house, essential as they are to its success, would lose 
their effectiveness if the details were not rendered with an understanding of the early ar- 
chitecture of Pennsylvania and in sympathy with its spirit. The woodwork is character- 
ized by sturdiness, simplicity and an entire lack of fussiness. On pages 80 and 81 are further 
views of this house of Mr. Frank Mauran, remodeled by R. Brognard Okie, Architect 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 


WEATHERCOCK FARM 


The House of Miss G. Louise Robinson at Sharon, Connecticut 


REMODELED BY HEATHCOTE M. WOOLSEY, ARCHITECT . 


Wearnercock rarm is fortunate in always having 
been in the possession of people to whom the word 
‘home’ has meant so much that to-day the house stands 
intact with all its lovely old woodwork, amid its original 
meadows and pasture land by the side of winding country 
roads, a mile and a half out of Sharon, Connecticut. 

Built in 1815, a fact attested to by the date over the old 
entrance door, it has housed a governor of the state and 
served as a manor farmhouse for the well-to-do country 
gentry who have lived here. Recently the house has been 
renovated by its present owner to the extent of having 
electricity, a heating plant, and modern plumbing in- 
stalled, and a wing has been added for service. Otherwise 
the original main house has been unaltered, with the 
exception of converting the kitchen into a dining-room — 
a happy change, as the huge fireplace makes it a delightful 
room. The wing has been designed to conform to the 
general architecture of the house and now seems an integral 
part of it. 

Inside, the woodwork is particularly fine, especially so 
in the living-room, which was the old-time best parlor. 
Here an excellent mantel gave the key to the furnishings 
and preserves for the room its old-time dignity. This 
room, as well as the others, is furnished with antique 
furniture of American, English, and French Provincial 


origin, and all the wallpapers are reproductions of old 
ones. Thus the house to-day continues its proud record of 
association with the best American traditions. 

The garden has been laid out in terraces with retain- 
ing walls of field stone and steps leading from one terrace 
to another, an idea taken from an old French vineyard. 
Here bloom Delphinium, hollyhocks, sweet-William, 
marigolds, candytuft, and sweet-smelling herbs, fragrant 
reminders of former gardens. 

The lawn about the house is kept trim, but, ‘out be- 
yond,’ the meadows are used as pasture, for this is still a 
prosperous farm and cattle and horses occupy the old 
barn. A modern garage is at one side of the farm structures 
as a concession to the requirements of a faster life and time. 

A most up-to-date swimming pool has been built in one 
of the meadows, where one may splash and dive in the 
clearest and most invigorating of spring water. A boast 
of its owner is the farm’s spring, one of the best in the 
country. This water reaches the first floor of the house by 
gravitation, but an electric pump is used to bring it to 
bathrooms on the second floor. 

And so, carrying forward the amenities of the past and 
adopting the conveniences of the present, this old house 
stands with renewed vigor under the shade of the century- 
old elms. 
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Photographs by George Van Anda 


Built in 1815, the main part of this house has been but 
slightly altered, though the addition of a generous service 
wing provides for all the conveniences demanded by a later 
generation, as well as increasing the homelike charm of the 


original building shown below 
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Seldom are old and new as successfully combined as in this 
house where the new wing seems an integral part of the old 
building. The porch with arched openings leads to a flagged 
terrace, which brings the house into close relationship with 
the well-planted grounds and terraced gardens 
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The walls of the old-time best parlor, now the living-room, are covered 
with a gray-white paper having stripes and motifs in old gold. Hooked 
rugs lie on the spattered floors, and the ruffled overcurtains are of gold- 
colored glazed chintz patterned with roses 


2 


\ 


Another view of the living-room, which shows the fine old original mantel, mould- 
ings, and other woodwork characteristic of the whole house. The antique furniture 
és an interesting combination of American, English, and French Provincial pieces 
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The old kitchen with its generous fireplace 
and bake oven is now used as the dining- 
room. On the walls is a gray landscape 
paper, and the old English Windsor chairs 
of yew wood have cushions of flowered chintz 
with watermelon background, which match 
the curtains 


Opposite the living-room is the library with its 
old-fashioned paper, showing brown leaves 
against a pale yellow background. The 
curtains are copper-colored glazed chintz, 
the furniture maple, and hooked rugs cover 


the floor 
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Fine old mahogany pieces, in- 
cluding a graceful field bed, 
furnish this bedroom. The wall- 
paper is buff with a gold design, 
and the hangings are antique 
chintz with roses against a buff 
background 


House BEAUTIFUL 


Peach color forms the background 
of the blue-sprigged wallpaper and 
the flowered-chintz hangings in 
this quaintly furnished bedroom. 
The bedspread is also peach-col- 
ored, and over the dressing table 
hangs an old French mirror 
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MAKING THE HOUSE 


One of the new conveniences for the city house is 
the window muffler, which reduces to a large 
degree all street noises. The type illustrated is all 
of glass, with an inner deflector. It may be used 
with both double-hung and ¢ t wind 
Courtesy of F. E. Berry, Jr.. & Company 


The built-in electric ventilator has so proved its 
value that it has become an accepted piece of 
equipment. In the kitchen it carries off odors; in 
other rooms, where forced ventilation is necessary, 
it is a quiet, efficient servant. Courtesy of Ameri- 
can Blower Company 


A BETTER MACHINE 


TO LIVE IN 


\ 


\ 


Ta idea of the house as a machine to live in was 
first phrased, we believe, by a Frenchman, but the 
development of this machine has progressed further 
in America than in any other country. Such a long- 
accepted convenience as central heat is still rare in 
England, for instance, in houses comparable to 
those which in this country are planned for it as a 
matter of course, and which now include as well the 
extension telephone, the incinerator, numerous 
electrical devices, and automatic regulation of heat- 
ing plants and cooking ranges. To-morrow this same 
house will undoubtedly contain one of the many 
types of air conditioners which are being put upon 
the market with such rapidity. 

Thus is our house truly a machine which we can, 


This incinerator, adaptable to the smaller house, 
and capable of being added after the house is 
built, is gas-fired like the larger one made by the 
same company. This type is fed directly. Courtesy 
of Kernit Incinerator Company 
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because of the frequent addition of new 
conveniences and automatic devices, 
adjust with increasing nicety to the 
speeded-up tempo of modern life. And 
thus are we enabled to keep pace with 
this tempo and at the same time be pro- 
tected from its wear and tear. 

The original purpose of the house was 
shelter — shelter from the elements and 
from enemies. Later it afforded privacy 
and then a place for the conduct of 
family affairs, which were becoming in- 
creasingly intricate. It is indeed a long 
step from the cabin, where the hearth 
fire provided heat and light and fuel for 
cooking, to the scientifically constructed 
house of to-day, which is insulated 
against heat and cold and noise, and 
warmed and cooled by automatically 
controlled equipment; which contains 
power instantly available for cooking, 
cleaning, and other household purposes, 
and which can dispose of its own refuse. 
That the house of the future will be an 
even more efficient machine is a foregone 
conclusion, but that does not minimize 
the extraordinary progress manifested 
in the house of to-day. 


An outside meter which the serv- 
ice man can read without the 
necessity of entering the house is 
an obvious advantage, especially 
for that household whose occu- 
pants are much 
away. Meters so ex- 
posed may be cov- 
ered by a protec- 
tive case like the one 
illustrated. Courtesy 
of the General Elec- 
tric Company 


Few houses are constructed to-day without a built-in 
troning board, but not all householders perhaps are 
aware of the convenience of placing this feature in a 
bathroom, where it may be used by any member of the 
family. Courtesy of Built-in Fixture Company 


The automatic furnace man brings the maximum of 
convenience to the coal-burning furnace, for it auto- 
matically feeds the furnace and removes the ashes, 
and it may be thermostatically controlled. Courtesy 
of Domestic Stoker Company 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. FRANK MAURAN 


Edgemont, Pennsylvania 


REMODELED BY R. BROGNARD OKIE, ARCHITECT 
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Restored and enlarged as it is, this 
house, shown on the preceding page, 
is as unmistakably of the Pennsyl- 
vania countryside as was the original 
which is pictured above. The higher- 
roofed house is the old part. This has 
been expanded by both lateral and 
rear additions 


The library, hall, and a portion 
of the living-room fill the space 
occupied by the original house, 
which, with the dining-room 
added at a later date, is shown 
in the small-scale plan. To this 
have been added the service 
wing and an enlargement of the 
living-room 
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This house received Honor- 
able Mention in the House 
Beautiful 1931 Small-House 
Competition 


THE HOUSE OF 


i 


MISS MILDRED McCORMICK 


Bar Harbor, Maine 


REMODELED BY ARTHUR W. McFARLAND 


ARCHITECT 


— She 


PLAN 


oat) 


C4 : '* The old farmhouse which appears so stark and 
unpromising in the photograph above has 
ae). & yielded itself so gracefully to restatement that 
aha it is difficult to believe the house illustrated 
re on the opposite page bears any relation to it. 
Lier =| a The plans show that the old shed (on the right 
| in the illustration and on the left on the plan 
| [ as it is drawn) was converted into the service 
4 ites oD wing, and that a new wing was added for 
guest and owner's bedrooms 
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HOUSE 


Photographs by H. L. Evadley 


The view of the remodeled house above is of the garden side, the side also pictured in the 
illustration of the house before remodeling. Below is the entrance side with its inviting ter- 
race. The house is of white clapboards with green blinds and weathered cedar shingles 
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THE HOUSE OF DR. C. V. CALVIN 


Fairfield, Connecticut 


REMODELED BY CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 


In remodeling this house the required additional space was gained in the 
depth by building a new front wall several feet nearer the street. This per- 
mitted a larger living-room, a coat closet, entry, and lavatory on the first 
floor, and an extra bedroom on the second floor. The chimney was enlarged 
for both practical and aesthetic reasons, and in place of the old piazza is now 
a side porch. This porch extends the design of the house horizontally, and the 
terrace, with its dry stone retaining wall, also serves to decrease its height 


' 
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BED ROOM 


The house before remodeling is shown above, 


a with its plans below at the right. The plans of 
the remodeled house are shown at the left 
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SWAMP OR LAKE? 


How a Swimming Pool was obtained 
by a simple Operation that also im- 
proved the Landscape 


BY NORA SCHENCK 


Tus is the story of a swamp turned into a lake. Generally 
when we think of lakes we give the credit to streams. It 
seems a real possibility to dam up a stream and form a 
pond or lake. So if one is looking for a country place and 
has in the back of his mind the hope of a lake, he looks for 
one with flowing water, and is very apt to pass by a swamp 
as hopeless, and so perhaps lose his best chance. He is sure 
that a swamp Is practically waste land, useless for building, 
valueless. for landscape purposes, a breeding place for 


mosquitoes, and he does not at all like to 
spend his money for an acre or two of this 
sort of real estate. 

A swamp is surely a place where Nature 
has forgotten to finish her job. This is not 
what the purchaser is looking for. In his 
mind he sees a sheet of water which will 
reflect the surrounding trees and the sky; he 
wants to watch the ruffle of wind across 
the surface, the sparkle of sunlight, the life 
given by the ever-changing light and shad- 
ows, and he thinks of a swim at the end of 
a hot summer day. No, the place will not 
do at all; he must have water. 

A swamp does look hopeless, but let us 
consider a little more carefully. Perhaps it 
can be drained; perhaps there is water 
enough, if it could be collected, to make 
that much-desired lake. And that is just 
what has been done for a country place 
not many miles from New York City. 

The house, an old farm home dating from Colonial times, 
and surrounded by very old and beautiful trees, overlooked 
about two acres of swamp land. On the left is a steep 
rocky hillside from whose base the land sloped gently 
down to the swamp. On the right is a slight rise, and here, 
shut off by a thicket of oak, witch-hazel, and maple, runs 
the public road. In former times an effort had been made 
to drain the swamp by an open ditch throughout its length, 
but this ditch was so overgrown by sedges and weeds that 
there was no flow of water. 

In considering the possibility of making a swamp into a 
lake it is reassuring to know that in such soils a lake will 
maintain its water level with a comparatively small inflow. 
The fact that much water is being held in the soil shows 
that it is retentive, and as it remains wet through most of 
the summer, when rains are infrequent, very probably 
there are springs constantly supplying it. 

The best time of year in which to make a lake in such a 
situation is the fall. Spring is the rainy season and the 
springs are everywhere running full at this time, while in 
the fall they are much diminished or 
perhaps have stopped entirely, and also 
the heavy vegetation found in swamps 
has taken much water from the ground 
for its season’s growth. For all these 
reasons the amount of water is very 
much less in the fall than in the spring 
and early summer, and so the digging 
can be done much more easily. 

It was decided to make an irregularly 
shaped lake through the lowest part of 
the swamp, (Continued on page 104) 


From the useless and unsightly swamp above 
was made the artificial lake at the left, 
large enough for swimming in summer and 
skating in winter 
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This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated to 
supply an answer to the common question, 
‘Where can I buy it?’ All the furnishings 
shown in its five pages are available in 
large cities throughout the country, and 
have been selected because they are new 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Buying Guide 


and desirable from the point of view of both 
style and quality. For additional informa- 
tion about them, send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The 
numbers are for your convenience in writing 
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BUYING GUIDE 4 NEW FURNISHINGS 


Sor Chinmer Che 


GROUPING ARRANGED BY B.ALTMAN & CO. 


MORE and more we are recognizing the desirability of a special sitting-room for summer use, or at 
least a room that acknowledges the season in its furnishing. Here, rattan furniture of distinctive 
design is used with white walls and woodwork, turquoise-blue curtains of glazed chintz with white 
bands, and a white Venetian blind. The settee and armchairs (1) are in natural coloring with 
green and tan enamel bands and are upholstered in natural-colored linen with soft orange, yel- 
low, tan, black, and green figures; the black wrought-iron table (2) has two shelves of green, 
tan, and black geometric tiles; the maple table (3) also has a tile inset in the top, of blue, green, 
and yellow; the wrought-iron plant stand (4) has fluted saucers to hold plants; the screen (5) 
is of black paper with a border paper in turquoise blue; the rug (6) is of yellow and black 
hand-woven lunar straw in squares; the vase (7), 18 tall, is of blue hand-blown glass 
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GROUPING ARRANGED BY B.ALTMAN & CO. 


ALTHOUGH our summer furniture needs to be practical, each season we are being shown anew that it can be also 
exceedingly attractive. Here pieces of modern lines are used with cream-colored stucco walls, blue floor, and drugget 
rug. The settee and chair (8) have bands of black and red enamel cane on natural-colored rattan, loose seats of red- 
brown permatex corded with vermilion, and cushions of vermilion permatex with black plaid design; the tabouret 
(9) and end table (10) match the other furniture in color; the red lacquer tray (11) holds a refreshment set (12) of 
bright blue grass with raffia base; the black wrought-iron tree (13) is 80" tall and holds six plants; the 
wrought-iron console table (14) has rings to hold two pots of flowers and a tile top in white, blue, yellow, and 


orange; the drugget rug (15), which is 6' x 9, has a black and brown check and black fret design on a 
cream ground 
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The chair at the left (16), 
of maple, with drop-leaf 
arms, has spring-filled loose 
cushions of brown chintz 
with yellow, green-blue, 
black, and orange floral 
pattern. A settee 60’ long 
and two chairs complete 
the set 


The chair above (18) in 
Borneo-brown finish has loose 
cushions which come in linen 
crash or homespun in a variety 
of colors. The table to match 
has an oak top stained the 
color of the rattan 


A 48" settee (17) and two 
armchairs compose the set of 
cane woven to simulate the 
rawhide-and-thong-bound 
furniture of the Apache In- 
dians. They have cushions of 
turquoise permatex 


The chair frame (19) at 
the left, of modern design, 
is of copper-plated steel 
tubing. The spring seat 
and back are covered with 
a reddish-brown, black, 
and white Metropa plaided 
fabric 


The chair (20) at the right 

is of rattan with aluminum 
finish and a steel-core con- 
struction for seat and back. 
The upholstery is home- 
5 spun with a coppery-red 
strié stripe. This also comes 
in other colors 


Cl for Ihe 


The pieces shown on this page are from: Heywoop Waxerietp Co. [16, 
17]; Ypstrant: Reep Furniture Co. [20]; Ficks Resp Co. [18, 19] 
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This hand-woven fabric 
(21) has red and narrow 
black stripes and hand- 
knotted fringe 


The hand-woven pineapple 
cloth (22) haswhite, cream- 
yellow, red, and dark blue 
stripes and fringed ends 


Narrow bands of dark red 
and yellow are woven in 
the cloth of cream-colored 
crash (23). This also has 
hand-knotted fringe 


Cream-colored runner, 
mats, and napkins of linen 
(24) have stripes of red, 
yellow, green, and black 


A green linen cloth (25) 
has a plaid design in white, 
orange, tan, and yellow 


Homespun cloth of white 
(26) with woven border of 


green 


A white linen cloth (27) 
blaided in orange, yellow, 
green, and black 


The pieces shown on this page 
are from: Hermann & Jacoss 
[21, 25, 27]; Mirrecporrer 
Srraus [23); Artuur Pat- 
mer (22); Exuison Sprinc 
(24, 26] 


The pieces shown on the page 
opposite are by courtesy of 
Cuarces Harr (28, 33, 36); 
Mirrecporrer Srravus [29, 
30, 32, 37, 38, 42]; Arrnur 
Parmer [31, 35, 39]; Car- 
Bone, Inc. [34, 40, 41] 
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A plate (28) of cream-col- 
ored glaze with a leaf and 
cherry design; one (29) 
with a white glaze with 
modeled strawberry leaves 
and blossoms; and one (30) 
of milk-white glass with 
open lace edge 


The brown, highly glazed 
bowl from Mexico (31) has 
a black and white edge. 
The small casserole (32) 
from France is in brown 
and cream 


A plate (33) from Italy 
with a daffodil-yellow and 
green border and amusing 
animal design; another 
(34) from Italy in soft 
mauves, pinks, green yel- 
low, and cobalt blue; and 
one (35) from Mexico with 
a bird and floral design in 
white, green, and yellow 
on brown 


The footed compote (36) 
in daffodil yellow has an 
animal design in green 
outlined in black. The glass 
after-dinner coffee cup (37) 
has a detachable nickel 
handle 


The lemonade glass (38) 
is white with an old thumb 
pattern; the glass with the 
handle (39) is in blue with 
spiral flutings; the glass 
with a flat base (40) and 
the tall goblet (41) are of 
clear blue-green 


The set for hors d’oeuvre 
(42) is of blue opaque glass 
with scalloped edge 
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Dane B. Merrill 


FOR A LATE SUNDAY-NIGHT SUPPER | 


A fine modern table of harewood with bands of American sycamore and inlays of 
aluminum is the background for white china plates with wide silver bands and 
finely etched crystal salad plates and glasses. With these are used a mirror plaque 
with deeply incised partitions to hold either flowers or fruits as a centrepiece; candlesticks : 
of polished aluminum; hand-woven doilies of linen edged with silver braid; and ¥ 
green-handled knives, forks, and spoons. Planned by Mrs. Ehrich of Ehrich Galleries é 
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Dana B. Merr:!] 


FOR A HOT SUMMER DAY 


This dark blue tablecloth with wide bands in yellow, orange, white, and 

black, used with clear crystal and mirrored glass plates with incised frosted 

fruit designs, will provide a cool setting for a midsummer luncheon table. 

The iced-tea glasses are of crackle glass with painted white polar bears, and 

: the water glasses have bands of gay colors. Mirror plaques and silvered glass 
e seals and polar bears form the centrepiece. Table arranged by Mrs. Pitt Petri 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


VIII. Behind the Scenes 


BY HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


Dear Lois,— 

Your gardening problems will be simplified if you can 
have behind-the-scenes aid. It is hard to keep a garden 
looking its best when the perennial border has to serve 
also as seed bed and nursery for young plants — it’s a 
good deal like having to make all the preparations for a 
meal in the dining-room. 

If you can have a little cutting garden outside, it will 
enable you to keep vases and baskets filled without spoiling 
the effect of the garden proper. Flowers for the house 
should be cut either in bud or just before they reach their 
best. To keep the border dressed up, however, they should 
be left through their full flowering and snipped just as 
they begin to fade. In the cutting garden you are working 
not for general effect but for fine individual flowers in 
abundance. To achieve this more easily you may plant your 
flowers in rows, just as you do vegetables. This permits 
better cultivation and more convenient access for cutting. 

The greatest garden help is a separate place for starting 
young plants from seed. If at the same time it can fur- 
nish artificial heat so that you can gain several weeks 
on outdoor planting, or can protect some of your less 
hardy favorites through the winter, it will pay for itself 
many times over. 

As such friends in need let me introduce the hotbed and 
the cold frame. 


A HOTBED is merely a wooden frame, covered with win- 
dow sash and provided with artificial heat, which can be 
furnished by the fermentation of manure. The size of your 
bed will of course depend upon your needs. The standard 
sash is six feet long by three feet wide, and hotbeds for 
nurseries or large gardens are usually a multiple of this 
size. For your purpose I think a single unit will be ample; 
it will hold 2300 plants set one inch apart in each direction, 
or 600 if set two inches apart each way. Perhaps you can 
buy more cheaply odd sizes of sash from a house-wrecking 
company. Make your frame to fit, and these will serve 
your purpose just as well. 

Give some thought to the location of your hotbed if 
you would have it at its best. Put it where it will have 
protection from strong winds, good drainage, plentiful 
sunlight, and a convenient water supply. 

Fresh horse manure will give the best heat, and its 
preparation should begin about ten days before the actual 
making of the bed. Mix it with about half its quantity of 
straw, and spread it in acompact pile. It should be forked 
over at least once. When the whole mass has begun to steam 
it is ready to be placed in the pit which has been prepared. 


The depth of this pit varies from, say, eight to twenty- 
two inches — theoretically according to the degree of cold 
to be overcome, but actually it is more often according to 
the industry and persistence of the digger. For a garden as 
far north as yours the greater depth is more satisfactory. 
In this pit pack in the steaming manure to a depth of 
about eighteen inches, and cover with from four to six 
inches of finely prepared soil. 

The frame should be of inch-thick boards, well fitted 
together. It may be built in at the bottom of the pit or 
nailed to substantial corner stakes. In any case it should 
extend from well below the surface of the ground to a foot 
or more above at the back, with a six-inch slope to the 
front. This slope, preferably toward the south or south- 
east, will provide for the run-off of water and will catch 
and hold more light than if the sash were level. 

Before sowing your seed it is well to wait until the first 
high heat has passed and until any weed seeds in the soil 
have had a chance to germinate. If your garden soil is not 
satisfactory, you may use a combination of peat moss and 
sand — an excellent soil for seed beds or for potting. 

On warm days, when the sun shines full on the glass, the 
hotbed heats so rapidly that the little plants are likely to 
suffer unless fresh air is given by raising the sash a little 
at one end. This matter of proper ventilation requires 
judgment. A few gardeners seem to know by intuition 
what flowers need — the rest of us have to learn through 
experience. Water the plants only when necessary, but 
do it thoroughly — and gently. Fairly early on a bright 
morning is the best time, and give air enough to dry off 
the plants before night. If you have any severely cold 
nights it may be advisable to cover the sash with a strip 
of matting or old carpet. This of course should be removed 
each morning so as not to shut out the sunlight. 

The heat given off by the fermenting manure will nat- 
urally not last forever. That would be like expecting one 
feeding of the furnace to warm the house for a week. The 
heat will last long enough to bring the young seedlings to 
the transplanting stage, or at any rate past the point where 
they need artificial heat. The spent manure may later be 
dug into the garden soil to add humus, or may be used as 
a mulch for perennials or about shrubs. 


Ir ror any reason you don’t care to attempt a hotbed, it 
is entirely feasible to start seedlings in the house provided 
you have a sunny window you can give them. With as 
comparatively short a growing season as you have, you 
will need some such scheme for anticipating spring 
weather. Otherwise for most of your annuals you will 
have to buy young plants from the nursery rather than 
grow your own from seed. When these window-started 
seedlings are big enough to be transplanted they may be 
moved to a cold frame, where they are kept until all 
danger of frost is past. Here they are gradually accus- 
tomed to outdoor temperatures — a process that the nurs- 
eryman calls ‘hardening off.’ (Continued on page 108) 
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A NEW ENGLAND TERRACE 


The Garden of 
Mrs. James J. Storrow 


Lincoln, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR SHURCLIFF 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Rocks and earth, excavated in digging the 
cellar of the house, formed this broad ter- 
race which served for many years as a 
bowling green. Recently, in spite of its 
northwest exposure, this area was converted 
into a garden terrace whose delightfully 
; restrained design and planting add much 
to the original charm of house and grounds 
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SPANISH PRECEDENTS 


This Garden at Valdemosa on the Island of Mallorca offers many Suggestions for Small Gardens 


in this Country, especially for those in the City 


Photographs by Nellie D. Merrell 


The tile edging neatly confining the beds and the informally placed potted plants, so char- 
acteristic of all Spanish gardens, give this garden both precision and an informal air of 
livableness. The horizontal lines of the grooved tiles, and the verticals of the standard 
roses and of the tall columns, form a three-dimensioned pattern which the plants em- 
broider. These columns and the posts that support the roses are painted a bright blue 
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Photographs by Georg 2 
Bese 


Few alterations were made in 
restoring this pre-Revolution- 
ary house, and yet these few 
changes have given a new life 
and beauty to the venerable 
structure. To complete the 
picture of a New England 
farmstead, an old barn stands 
in an orchard by the house. 
Eleanor Frazer of Flora Mace 
Donald, Inc., Decorator 
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THE CONVERSION OF AN OLD HOUSE . 


The Summer Home of Miss Eleanor Frazer in Duxbury, Massachusetts 


BY CHRISTINE FERRY 


Havine acquired your ‘old house,’ what then? Its re- 
juvenation is at once a privilege and a responsibility, a 
happy experience to the initiated and a pitfall for the foor- 
steps of the unwary. To restore it to its original condition 
and refurnish it after the manner of a museum is one thing. 
To convert it into a home measuring up to present-day 
standards of living without losing the charm of the old- 
time atmosphere is another. In the house pictured, in 3 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, the owner, Miss Eleanor Frazer, : 
has exercised rare intelligence in transforming a relic of i 
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New England winters for upward of three hundred years. 

But let us go inside, where the eve follows with keen 
appreciation the fine old structural timbers, the simple 
pine sheathing, and the wide floor boards. In some in- 
stances ceiling beams overhang the side walls, and on the 
second floor corner braces, as well as uprights and cross 
beams, are exposed. Here and there are indications of 
alterations and enlargements made by succeeding genera- 
tions of householders, and details in the wood trim also 
give evidence that some of the rooms have been finished 
off at a later period than others. 

As usual in these old-time houses, from a diminutive 
central hallway, or entry, one enters a commodious living- 
room on one side and a bedroom on the other. Extending 
across the rear is a much larger room with windows on 
opposite sides — no doubt the original kitchen, where the 
multitudinous duties of the pioneer household were 
carried on. 

This room has been converted into a most delightful 
dining-room, and at the rear has been added a small 


2 2 


q the pre-Revolutionary days of the Massachusetts Bay 
‘ Colony into a residence embodying the quaint charm of 
: the past with the practical comforts of the present. 

Unlike most country houses of this period, this one 
turns its back with decision upon the roadside and faces 
the privacy of a broad acreage terminating in a stretch of 
woodland. In the springtime the combined odors of apple 
blossoms and grape blooms fill the air, during the summer 
field flowers hold high carnival in the meadow, and in the 
autumn the constantly changing colors of the distant foli- 
age are a never-failing joy. 

In restoring the house but few alterations have been 
made in either interior or exterior construction. An occa- 
: sional window has been cut for additional light and ven- 
a tilation, a verandah has been built over the side entrance, 
and a picket fence erected to enclose an old-fashioned 


> 


. flower garden across the side of the house which one ap- Neh: 
a proaches when driving in from the street. As one looks The front door opens into a diminutive hall from which one 
‘ a —— the sturdy structure, still so well-preserved, it is enters the living-room on one side and a bedroom on the 
difficult to realize that it has been buffeting the fury of other. The curving stairs are unusual in this type of house 
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The pine boards of the old kitchen, now serving as the 
dining-room, have been oiled and left in their natural 
color. The corner cupboard, although made by a local 
carpenter, is authentic in design and seems part of the 
old room 


kitchen, more suitable for modern ways of living, and 
equipped with the many housekeeping conveniences made 
possible by the magic of electricity. In the kitchen is an 
electrically heated water tank, which functions merely by 
turning a switch, and in the cellar beneath is an automatic 
electric pump operating an artesian well drilled into the 
cellar bottom, which furnishes a continuous water supply 
to kitchen and bathroom. 

In wiring the house, fixtures which might detract from 
its Colonial atmosphere have been avoided. There are no 
wall brackets or overhead lights, with the exception of 
occasional lanterns in hallways and porch, but there is a 
profusion of baseboard outlets providing for lamps every- 
where and making it easily possible to plug in a toaster or 
other electrical appliance for a fireside supper in the 
living-room. 

A huge fireplace, with its attendant ovens and exposed 
chimney bricks, occupies the greater part of one wall of 
the dining-room, one side having been extended and util- 
ized for the connection of the flue of (Continued on page 105) 
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The plastered walls of the living-room are painted a warm tone of 
ivory which blends with the old pine, and the room is brightened 
by gay chintz at the windows and hooked rugs on the spattered floor 
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PLEASE TELL ME 


EACH MONTH we shall publish in 


this section answers to questions of 


common interest which have been 


put to our Home Builders’ Service 


Bureau. If you have a_ problem 


which is troubling you, send it to 


this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, 


Boston. Enclose a stamped and self- 


addressed envelope for prompt reply 


Q. Kindly tell me how a plastered wall that is badly stained 
with creosote should be treated so that the stain will not 
strike through wallpaper. This is over an old brick chimney 
and the stain has penetrated several layers of wallpaper. 


A. Remove the wallpaper from the plaster where the creosote 
comes through and give the plaster a coat or two of aluminum 
paint. Although we have had no actual experience with this treat- 
ment, it is our understanding that the aluminum particles in the 
paint form a thin coating on the wall through which the creosote 
cannot penetrate. The wall may then be painted or papered over 
the aluminum paint. 


Q. I have inlaid linoleum on my breakfast-room and 
kitchen floors. About four years ago, I had ‘61’ floor varnish 
put on the linoleum. It has worn off badly in the centre and 
where the floor is walked on, making the floor look very 
badly. Scrubbing will not remove the varnish. Could you 
tell me something that will remove the varnish without 
hurting the linoleum, and how the floor should be cared for 
after it is cleaned and the varnish removed ? 


A. The varnish may be removed from your linoleum floors with 
an ordinary paint-and-varnish remover, such as is sold at any 
paint or hardware store. After getting down to the natural linoleum, 
the floor can then be lacquered with a linoleum lacquer. This will, 
of course, wear off as the varnish did, and will have to be renewed at 
intervals, especially in the well-traveled paths which are quite apt 
to appear, but a lacquer finish is recommended by linoleum manu- 
facturers and is considered a very satisfactory surfacing material. 
Lacquer has the advantage of not spotting with water and can be 
wiped over with a damp cloth. You must be quite sure that all the 
old varnish is entirely removed before applying the lacquer, of 
course. 


Q. Will you suggest a way to remove black spots on a hard- 
wood floor caused by water leaking from a fernery ? 


A. You do not tell us the nature of the finish on your hardwood 
floor, and the method of removing spots depends somewhat on 
whether the floor is finished with wax, shellac, or varnish. If a 
shellac or varnish finish was used, the spots may respond to a little 
denatured alcohol rubbed on lightly. If the spots have sunk deeply 
into the wood, it may be necessary to remove the shellac or varnish 
with a good paint-and-varnish remover, and then bleach the wood 
with a mild solution of oxalic acid and water — one teaspoonful to 
a gallon of water. When thoroughly dry, the spots may again be 
touched up with the shellac or varnish. If the finish is a waxed one, 
the floor may be cleaned with gasoline and rewaxed. If the spots 
have penetrated the wax finish, and they do not respond to the 
gasoline treatment, it may be necessary to bleach the wood in this 
case also, after first removing the wax finish and getting down to 
the actual wood. 


Q. I am building a new home and should like some advice 
about a certain matter. The interior trim is to be of yellow 
pine, which I understand is hard to cover with enamel, 
owing to the fact that it contains some sap or oil or some- 
thing of this nature that ‘bleeds’ through the enamel in the 
course of a year or so. Would it be advisable to prime this 
wood with aluminum paint ? 


A. Your interior trim of yellow pine will have to be sealed. Our 
suggestion is that you first give it a good wash with ammonia and 
water, as this will dry out much of the sap. When this is thoroughly 
dry, give it a first coat either of shellac or of aluminum paint. 
Our preference would be for the aluminum paint, since it not only 
seals the pores of the wood but at the same time has a high covering 
value, which will probably eliminate the need for one coat of flat 
paint. The natural process is shellac, as many coats of flat paint as 
are necessary to cover, and your finished coat of enamel. The alu- 
minum priming coat will not in every case eliminate one of the flat 
coats, but in some cases it will. 


Q. We have a hearth of square red unglazed tile which is 
discolored with grease spots. We have been unable to 
remove these spots either with soap and water or with 
ammonia and water. Can you tell me what to use ? 


A. Unglazed tile is very porous and any grease dropped on it 
would be absorbed, possibly going right through the tile, so that 
nothing would be very successful in cleaning it. If you have already 
tried washing it down with soap and water and also ammonia and 
water, you have used two very practical methods, but if neither 
of these treatments has removed the spots you will probably not 
be able to get them out. Our suggestion is that you give the hearth 
a treatment of kettle-boiled linseed oil. This is usually done by the 
best tile dealers in laying unglazed tile. This will give the tile a 
surface which would be impervious to further grease spots and 
would also mellow the present ones. Possibly, if enough coats of 
the linseed oil are used over a period of time, you may find that 
the grease spots will disappear. 


Q. Will you please tell me whether plaster can be tinted 
before it is applied, thereby saving a paint bill. It is to be 
put on in a smooth finish. 


A. It is quite possible to add a coloring pigment to the final coat 
of plaster. This is but slightly more expensive than ordinary white 
plaster and it may be papered over at a later date, if it is put on 
with an absolutely smooth finish. It is, however, difficult to mix 
the plaster sufficiently to give an absolutely even color throughout, 
although it is not impossible if mixed with sufficient care. For this 
reason, as much of the colored plaster as will be required should be 
prepared at one time in order to eliminate the possibility of not 
being able to match it. Your plasterer should be able to supply 
the necessary coloring matter. 

A safer but more expensive method, which you might like to 
consider, is the use of a final coat of a ready-mixed plaster, which 
may be bought in a number of different colors and may be applied 
with a perfectly smooth finish. Another suggestion is to finish up 
your plaster job with ordinary plaster, as if it were to be papered, 
and then to give it a temporary paint job with one of the water 
paints. Water paints are only a temporary finish and are easily 
stained, and therefore have to be renewed every year or two, 
but such a finish may exactly meet your requirements of the mo- 
ment. These paints are applied after the final coat of plaster is 
dry and may be washed off with warm water whenever you wish to 
paper the walls. They are very inexpensive and may be obtained 
in a number of colors. 
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and gas for the first season 


F poy everyone who enters this contest is writing in a home 
that has an obsolete heating system—one that will require 
alot of stoking and tending next winter . . . that will require 


wil 


around for fuel . . . storing of fuel . . . and, even then, 
not give uniform, healthful temperature. 


But for the winner all that will be changed! He will do no 
furnace tending whatever. The air he breathes indoors will be 
cleaned, healthful, humidified and uniform in temperature — 
gently circulated to every room. There will be a Heatmaster 
Gas-Fired Warm Air Furnace in the basement—that’s why ! 


Do you want to get rid of furnace 
tending? Here’s your chance! 

You may win a new Heatmaster 
Gas-Fired Warm Air Furnace for 
your home, with fuel cost paid for 
first season's heating. Or one of 
the other prizes. 

Here's how — write a letter (200 
words or less) — telling — ‘“‘Why I 
Want automatic gas heating in my 
home!"’ It’s easy—there are so many 


RULES: — No entry blanks required. 
Write in 200 words or less, the reasons 
why you would like to have automatic 
ng heating in your home. Awards will 

¢ made on most convincing reasons 
Biven. Tell, in addition to your 200 
words, the kind of heating system you 
now have — warm air, steam, hot water, 
etc., the kind of fuel you burn, the number 
of rooms to be heated and whether you 


things to write about. Tell about 
labor saving, convenience, no fuel to 
store, no furnace tending, uniformity 
of temperature — or any of a dozen 
advantages. 

We suggest that you talk to your 
gas company house heating depart- 
ment. Ask them for suggestions. 
You may get from them just the 
ideas you need to win. Send in your 
letter today. 


rent or own your home. Letters must be 
mailed by Sept. 15, 1932. 

Contest open to everyone, except 
employees of this company and gas 
companies. Prize winners must agree 
that furnaces will be installed in present 
home. Inthe eventof atie duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. Mail your letter to Con- 
test Judges,c/o Surface Combustion Cor- 
poration, 2380 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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FIRST PRIZE —a fully Automatic Gas- 
Fired Heatmaster (Model K) Warm Air 
Furnace, installed free, plus your gas bill 
paid for first season's heating cost. It is the 
last word in efficiency— providing con- 
stant circulation of cleaned, healthful 
warm air. Eliminates furnace tending. 


SECOND PRIZE—a fully Automatic 
Gas - Fired Heatmaster Warm Air Fur- 
nace installed free. It will supply your 
home with cleaned, healthful, humidified 
air gently circulated to every room in 
the house. Light it in October— forget 
it until May. 


THREE OTHER PRIZES—a Janitrol 
which transforms any steam, hot water, 
vapor, or warm air furnace into a com- 
pletely automatic gas-fired heating sys- 
tem, will be awarded each of the writers 
of the next three prize winning letters. In- 
stalled free. Nearly 50,000 satisfied users. 


a product of 6°) Surface Combustion Corporation 


HEATMASTER 


GAS HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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AMERICA 


FoR BETTER 


APOLLO B 


SHEET METAL WORK 


Use the Reliable and Well Known cAros.Lo Galvanized Sheets 


on 
Om 


COPPER steer 


AND 
company 


APOLLO BEST BLOOM 


This Company manufactures 
a a complete line of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Special 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Pilates 
for all known uses; also USS 
Stainless and Heat Resisting 
Sheets and Light Plates. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. 
“= Send for Anti-Corrosive Metal 
¥ and Roofing Terne booklets. 


(AMERICAN) 


"THE sheet metal work on your home 

is important. It is economy to use 
high grade materials for both new con- 
struction and repairs. For service, satis- 
faction and enduring protection, demand 


MERICAN 
Apollo 


Best Bloom Galvanized 
and Apollo-Keystone Rust Resisting 
Copper Steel Galvanized 


SHEETS 


APpo.to Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884—the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 

APOLLO-KEysTONE Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, and all 
exposed sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, 
culverts, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Are you getting full value from your subscription to 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL? 


Do you realize that we maintain two departments 
especially for your help? 


The Readers’ Service Bureau will answer. so far as possible, any 


questions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. 


The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve your 


Name and Address: 


building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. 


@ Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of 
home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells 
about this service in detail. 


®@ Stock Plans of smaller houses are for sale for the benefit of those 
whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 
two House Plan Portfolios at 25c each which show these plans. 


This coupon is included for your convenience 
- 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 
) Small-House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
Small-House Portfolio No. 2 — Other Styles — 25 cents 
» Please send free bulletin describing individual service 


SWAMP OR LAKE? 


[ Continued from page 86] 


running the length of the meadow. 
From the excavation for the lake 
the soil would be used to fill in the 
rest of the swamp and so build up 
and drain the land. The length 
would be about 400’ and the width 
would vary from 85’ at the end 
toward the house to 40’ at the far 
end. In the wider end there was to 
be a depth of 8’ to provide a swim- 
ming hole, and from this it was to 
slope gradually to a 3’ depth for 
the rest of the lake. This area 
was staked, and a motor dredge 
was brought in, a dredge equipped 
with a drag line. 

This machine works on a 30’ 
radius — that is, it can reach 30’ 
from its base, dig up a scoopful of 
soil, whirl, and deposit it 30’ 
away. It can do rough leveling 
with the scoop, so that the soil as 
it is thrown out is partially 
smoothed down, and when it has 
dried out and crumbled and weath- 
ered for some months it can be har- 
rowed for the sowing of grass seed. 
A dredge with a good operator can 
dig 300 to 500 cubic yards of soil 
in a day. It moves on caterpillar 
wheels and lays down its own 
pontoons as it goes, so that it can 
traverse even the wettest parts of a 
swamp. 

As the soil was taken from the 
lake bed it was thrown into the 
rest of the swamp, filling in the 
hollows between the bogs and rais- 
ing the level an average of one foot 
throughout. This brought the 
surface of the ground to a point 
where it would drain into the lake 
instead of allowing the water from 
springs and rainfalls to spread over 
the meadow. 

This swamp, being at the base of 
a steep rocky hill, contained many 
large stones tumbled down from 
the cliff in former ages. As these 
were excavated the dredge picked 
them up again and them 
on the edge of the lake, where they 
give variety to the shore and inter- 
est to the reflections. 

After the digging by the dredge 
is completed, a certain amount of 
smoothing of the lake bed must be 
done by a man with a shovel, for 
the bottom, especially in places 
where it is to be used for swim- 
ming, must not have any great ir- 
regularities, where one might step 
suddenly into holes or stumble 
over ridges. 

In shaping a lake it should be 
remembered that the final outline is 
much softened by the action of the 
water, points are washed off and 
bays are somewhat filled in, so it is 
well to have more decided changes 
in the shore line than will be 
wanted in the finished picture. 
Also every heavy rain for some 
time to come will wash down the 
banks, for the newly cut edges are 
soft ground and are not yet held by 
a tangle of roots. 

Islands are a particular danger in 
making a natural-looking lake, for 
nothing will more quickly give an 
artificial appearance. In a rugged 


landscape they might often be 
formed just off a sharp rocky point, 
but in a quiet lake eo in a flat 
meadow, with little ion of water, 
Nature would not be apt to make 
an island, and so it is better 
omitted entirely. Also, unless a 
lake is large, islands make it look 
smaller by breaking the water 
surface. 

The outlet from this lake ran 
down toward the house, and the 
dam was built across the outlet 
some distance from the lake itself. 
This had two advantages over a 
dam at the end of the lake. First, 
it could be a much smaller dam — 
and this meant much less construc- 
tion cost; and second, it ensured the 
outlet stream’s being held at the 
same level as the lake itself, instead 
of perhaps in a dry season ceasing 
to be a stream and becoming just 
a dry ditch. As it is seen from the 
house and the lawns, it is very 
desirable to have a full stream at 
all times. 

The dam was built of concrete 
masked with stones to make it look 
as much as possible like a little 
waterfall. The water flows over a 
flat rock into a stone-lined basin, 
and is then carried by a drainpipe 
under the road. 

The meadow, as it was left by the 
dredge, looked very rough and 
bare, but it was decided to leave it 
for some months to allow the soil 
to dry out before any planting was 
done. A winter's freezing and 
thawing doa great amount of work 
in breaking uP rough soil, and the 
spring rains also wash the edges off 
the high spots and fill in the hol- 
lows between. After these natural 
processes the ground can be har- 
rowed and grass seed sown. Many 
of the flowering plants found in 
swampy meadows, such as mea- 
dowsweet, goldenrod, and turtle- 
head, will persist in spite of rough 
treatment, and these give perma- 
nent beauty to the scene even be- 
fore the banks of the lake can be 
planted with groups of the native 
shrubs found growing in the neigh- 
borhood. In this case spicebush, 
blueberry, clethra, pinxterbloom, 
and laurel are abundant. 

An appropriate and beautiful 
lake has been added to the attrac- 
tions of a country place, a lake large 
enough for swimming in summer 
and skating in winter, a useless 
swamp has been reclaimed and 
made into an acre of valuable land 
in a region where land values are 
high, and the cost has been about 
one third that of a concrete swim- 
ming pool. 

In other sicuations other methods 
would be used. Where the low land 
is a valley between steep hills and 
the watershed is large, the whole 
valley may be made into a lake by 
building a high dam across the end. 
Here no iodine would be neces- 
sary. Any trees in the valley that 
would come within the water line 
should be cut and the area burned 
over before the work begins, so that 
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SWAMP OR LAKE? 


[Continued from page 104] 


the large amount of vegetation de- 
stroyed would not spoil the water 
for some time to come and prevent 
it from being fresh and clear. 

In many cases a small existing 
stream may be widened into a lake 
with a comparatively small amount 
of work. 

Often ponds may be made which 
are, at least in part, dependent upon 
rain water or surface drainage. It is 
well here to have a secondary sup- 
ply, sometimes from the community 
water system, to use as a supple- 
ment in the dry season. Such ponds 
must always be situated in a de- 
pression to take advantage of the 
greatest possible surface drainage 
from surrounding land. 

As an additional reason for mak- 
ing a lake there is the possibility 
of its supplying fish for the table, 
and in regions where it is difficult 
to obtain fresh fish this in itself may 
be reason enough for making a 
lake. For this purpose the control 
of the water supply is important, 
particularly in the breeding season, 
as too muddy water during freshets, 
too great changes in level, too cold 
water from springs, are faults from 
the fishes’ point of view. In these 
cases a smaller brood pond can be 
maintained adjacent to the lake. 


Swamp lands are among the best 
for making fishponds, as the soils 
are usually and supply 
the seeds and spores necessary for 
the development of the vegetable 
and small-animal food of fishes. 

Plants are also needed in any lake 
for the purification of the water 
they use the carbonic acid gas given 
off by decomposition, and keep the 
water fresh. In fishponds they pro- 
vide the necessary hiding places for 
the small fish. 

As to stocking them with fish, 
if one has made a proper home for 
fish and promises to maintain it, 
the Bureau of Fisheries in Washing- 
ton is very ready to codperate. Not 
only will the experts give excellent 
advice about the special kinds of 
fish that will thrive in each particu- 
lar situation, but they will under- 
take to do the stocking with the 
suitable varieties. 

Each situation has its own possi- 
bilities and very decidedly each has 
its own difficulties, but given the 
proper setting and the right solu- 
tion of its problems, there is no one 
feature that adds so much to the 
delights of a country place as a 
lake. And a swamp for this pur- 
pose should not be rejected and 
scorned. 


THE CONVERSION OF AN 
OLD HOUSE 


[Continued from page 101] 


the modern one-pipe coal heater, 
which is installed in the cellar 
beneath. A heater of this sort, we 
are told, is ideal for low-studded 
rooms, and when there are both 
front and back staircases, as here, 
and the house is opened up, a cir- 
culation is created which heats 
the rooms of the upper floor as 
ethciently as the lower. The regis- 
ter of this heater is set into the 
dining-room floor at a point where 
it is approximately in the centre 
of the house, and during the sum- 
mer, when not in use, it is easily 
concealed by one of the small floor 


rugs. 
The few changes made in the 
structural work of the interior 


have been so judiciously handled 
that it is difficult to realize they 
are not a part of the original finish. 
The corner cupboard in the dining- 
room, for example, like the fire- 
place paneling in the living-room, 
has all the appearance of being a 
part of the original construction, 
yet both are the work of a local 
carpenter under the supervision of 
the owner. Architecturally they 
are authentic, since they were 
copied from pictures of old houses 
of approximately the same period. 

In a small upper bedroom is 
another feature worthy of emula- 


tion. The walls are sheathed with 
pine, there is space only for a bed 
and dressing table, and there is no 
closet. To meet the necessity, a 
movable pine-paneled closet, or 
wardrobe, has been constructed for 
this room, which, when placed 
against the wall, has all the ap- 
pearance of having been built in 
with the sheathing. 

Upon entering the house, the vis- 
itor is impressed with the delight- 
fully harmonious color scheme, 
keyed to blend with the old pine 
finish, and which unfolds as one 
passes from room to room. Need- 
less to say, layers of wallpaper were 
removed from the plastered walls 
and countless coats of paint from 
the woodwork to make this result 
possible. 

living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, and the small back bed- 
room on the second floor, the old 
pine has been oiled and left in the 
natural color and the plastered 
walls painted in a warm tone of 
ivory which blends with the pine. 
The walls of the three larger bed- 
rooms are papered, the woodwork 
of the one on the ground floor 
being painted blue-green and that 
on the floor above a pinkish ivory. 

In the dining-room the pine 
flooring #s merely oiled, the kitchen 
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and Collopakes. 


Address. 


House BEAUTIFUL 
August, 1932 


Will Your Home 


Be Spotless 
Five Years After It Is Painted? 


It can be if you follow the example of Mr. Harry A. Herzog, 

| A. 1. A. Here is what he says about painting his home: 
Five years ago, I builta little home for myself. The exterior is hand 

split cedar shakes and the chimney common brick. [ used two coats of 
Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE for the finish. Curiosity as to the lasting qualities 
of this material kept me from repainting as soon as I normally would. 
I recently made a careful investigation and I was unable to detect 

one spot on the shakes or bricks where the original material is exposed. 
The only signs of deterioration that I could detect were the powdering 
of the surface and the slight popping of a few of the brick joints — —— 
the utter whiteness of this material had not been in the slightest lost— 
—-—I intend to give it but one additional coat and see how long that 
is going to last. The clean whiteness of the exterior is always a pleasure 
to me and a source of wondering comment to all who see it.” 


Made on a new colloidal principle, fewer coats of Cabot’s Collopakes 
go — Because of this and because you have to repaint less often, 
Collopakes save money. Send coupon below for more information. 


Cabot’s 


DOUBLE- WHITE 


Collopakes 


ht 


141 Milk 


cedar shakes and brick 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Street 


Inc. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Home of Harry A. Herzcz 
A.1.A.,in Portland, Ore. 
Arch,, Harry A. Herzog. 
Cabot's DOUBLE-WHITE 
Collopakes on exterior 


Please send me Color Card and full description of Cabot'’s DOUBLE- WHITE 


| 
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| 
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| 
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Bi Made by the makers of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 
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House BEAUTIFUL 
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Greenhouse, 8x16 ft. Price $275. 
Glass, $35 ertra. 


Dog kennel with partition. Walls 
and roof of color. Hard pine floor. 
Price $22. 


Old homestead bird 
house, 10 rooms, 16- 
foot pole. Price $15. 


Dog Kennels 
Picket Fences 
Lattice Fences 


Rose Arbors 
: Garden Houses 
Trellises 


Senp for the Hodgson book- 
let AX-8. It pictures and prices 
the outdoor equipment listed 


Play Houses ‘ Pet Stock Houses 
Garden Seats here. Everything made of Tool Houses 
Pergolas cedar and shipped to you fin- — Poultry-houses 
Bird Houses ished, painted, ready to erect. Play Boats 

E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 730Fifth Ave. at 57th St., New York City 


Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, Oregon. Originator 
of the magnificent new double WHITE DEL- 
PHINIUMS, and colored varieties. Exceptional 
plant vigor; marvelous color range; largest 
floret size. Illustrated catalog lists other Plant 
Specialties, including rare and outstanding 
Japanese Iris. Trade rates at retail. 


PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 
A beautiful evergreen ground cover plant — hardy in all 
LP parts of the U. S. 100 plants $5; 1000 plants $35. Write 2 
for our book, **Flowering Trees of the Orient.’’ 
| = THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
| 922 Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 2 
| 


HOKE: 


Madonna Lilies 


These stately flowers, symbol of purity 
and devotion, whose regal grace and 
glistening whiteness give a supreme 
distinction to any garden, are especially 
alluring against a background of blue 
Delphiniums 

Our bulbs are selected from the 
choicest collection in France — stalks 
4 to 5 feet tall, often 10 to 15 magnifi- 
cent blooms on a single stem 

To secure their gracious beauty for 
your garden next year at these unusu- 
ally low prices the bulbs must be 
ordered now. They will be delivered to 
you ready for planting in September. 


MAMMOTH BULBS 
Doz., $4.50 100, $35.00 
FIRST SIZE BULBS 
Doz., $3.50 100, $25.00 
Our Bulb Book — Lists of choicest bulbs 


for indoor or outdoor planting — 
Free on request 


Enjoy the leisure hours in 
your garden with a copy of 


Eleanor Risley’s 


AN 
ABANDONED 
ORCHARD 


“One of those little literary gems 
that are sometimes by-products of 
earnest and intense living by per- 
sons of temperament and discern- 
ment... . Surely the discovery of 
a jewel like this book must induce 
in every one a slight quickening 


| of the pulse.” —Emily Newell Blair 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 2.50 


58th St. and Madison Ave. 
New York City 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


STEWART FENCE— The Medern Ranger 
With the crime wave reaching unsuspecting places at 
unexpected times — you should employ effective 
measures to prevent prowlers and other undesirables 
from trespassing on your property. . 

Stewart Fence of Iron or Chain Link Wire is the 
‘*Ranger’’ of today — it commands the respect of the 
most evil intent trespasser, who well knows that fence 
enclosed property does not permit ““hasty’’ escapes. 

This is an ideal time to Fence. NAME of local representative 
and literature sent upon request. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
801 Stewart Block . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IN our eagerness to try the new 
and exotic, we sometimes neglect 
our American plants of garden 
value. Now that it is midsummer 
we could repair this neglect, if it 
exists, by planting in quantity 
roots of the Virginia bluebell 
(Mertensia shown in 
Figure 1. It is one of those 
satisfactory plants which come up 
with enough foliage to cover the 
ground when the border is still 
rather barren. Its pink buds open 
blue and it grows from 1’ 6” to 2’ 
high. It likes a rich loose soil 
and half-shade. Later in the 
season it dies down completely, 
which makes it ideal to plant with 
something that blooms later in 
the fall, thus giving two crops. 
Price $2.50 a dozen and carriage. — 
Wo xcotts, Ltp., Jackson, Michigan. 


Fig. 


WATER plants for the wall 
fountain or tiny pool are always a 
question, as they must be decora- 
tive but not bulky. This modest 
collection of two Egyptian papyrus 
and a pepperwort offers a happy 
solution. The papyrus (Figure 2) 
holds its bushy heads on slender 
shiny stems. It does equally well 
planted out on the i of the 
water in a naturalistic pool or 
kept in a pot for the wall fountain. 
If in a pot, care must be taken to 
give it sufficient water. In the 
frosty parts of the country it may 
be taken indoors as a house plant 
for the winter. The pepperwort, 
which has a lovely Latin name, 
Marsilea quadrifolia, enjoys life 
spreading its leaves on the surface 
of the water. The leaves will 


surprise you with their resemblance 
to the four-leaf clover, and quite 
likely it will bring you the same 
luck. Two papyrus and one 
Marsilea, postpaid, for $1.00. — 
Jounson Garvens, Hynes, 
Los Angeles County, California. 


THE new French iris Pluie d'Or 
is a find for the connoisseur, as it 
is equally effective in the garden 
or looked at more closely in a 
flower arrangement. The blooms 
are a rich yellow marked with an 
intensification of the color, which 
brings out their form. In addition 
to fine form, they are also quite 
large in size, which is unusual for 
a yellow iris. The height is 3’. 
This iris, which is still rare in this 
country, may be obtained for $6.00 
each, delivered. — Tue LonGriELD 
Iris Farm, Bluffton, Indiana. 


DOUBLE flowers have the virtue 
of staying in bloom longer than 
single ones. As there is no other 
plant with just that decorative 
form the hollyhock has, double 
hollyhocks (Figure 3) are most 
satisfactory. They may be sown 
now for next year’s bloom. If you 
are a gambler in colors, you will 
try the new double hollyhock 
Exquisite, which comes in various 
shades with deep-cut petals that 
make them more graceful. If you 
like your colors separate, — such 
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WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


[Continued from page 106] 


as Newport Pink, Sulphur Yellow, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Deep Rose, — 
try Charter’s Superb double holly- 


Fig. 3 


hock. To keep away the holly- 
hock rust, spray the leaves with 
Bordeaux Mixture from time to 
time after they first appear in the 
spring. Packets of all the above 
seed may be obtained at 25 cenis 
a packet, five for $1.00, including 
carriage. —Stumpe & WALTER Com- 
pany, 132 Church Street, N. Y.C. 


PLANTS in paved walks should be 
carpet-like and neither obstacles 
to hurdle over nor juicy bits to 
slip on. These simple requirements 
are sometimes lost sight of in our 
attempt to create a careless artful- 
ness in the garden. On the other 
hand our usual carpet plant, grass, 
does not solve the problem either, 
for it looks too much like a tooth- 
brush when growing along a 
narrow stone joint. We prefer 
plants such as the moss-like 
sandwort (Arenaria caespitosa); the 
fragrant, creeping woolly thyme 
(Thymus serpyllum lanuginosus), 
which is a silvery blue-green; 
the crimson thyme (T. serpyllum 
cocineus), which is dark green in 
leaf; and Mazus pumilio, a native 
New Zealander preferring _half- 
shade. The latter is charming in 
spring with its lilac flowers marked 
with white. These may be had 
pot-grown and planted now. Price 


35 cents each, $3.00 for ten, plus 
carriage. — Mayrair NursERIEs, 
Bergenfield, New Jersey. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES are a weak- 
ness of ours, their gorgeous colors 
More than making up for the 
transitory bloom. The unbeliev- 


ably large flowers are saved from 
blatant vulgarity by the fragile 
petals. Just now we have indulged 
in a color orgy, for we have 
discovered a nursery which offers 
almost one hundred varieties of this 
bright flower. The colors range 
from white through pinks and rose 
to red and maroon, and on the 
yellow side of the scale from 
salmon shades to orange and 
scarlet. By way of contrast there 
is even a lavender one. Three 
varieties appealing to us as novel- 
ties well worth a trial are Cerise 
Beauty; Lulu Neeley, a deep dark 
red; and Mahony Ameliore, a 
rich mahogany purple. Planted 
now they will have an excellent 
chance to get established for next 
vear. Cerise Beauty, 50 cents each; 
Lulu Neeley, $2.00 each; Mahony 
Ameliore, $1.50 each; postage 
paid on orders of $2.00 and over. — 
FarrMOUNT Iris 166 Fair- 
mount Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


TROLLIUS, the globeflower (Fig- 
ure 4), is best transplanted in 
summer. As it has long been a 
favorite with us for planting with 
the blue Phlox divaricata, to make 
a blue and gold picture in May, 
we are glad to see new varieties 
available. Canary Bird is a paler 
yellow than the ordinary T. euro- 
paeus and makes a nice variation 


Fig. 4 


in color. Another variety, Earliest 
of All, anticipates the usual season 
and is light orange-yellow, often 
giving more bloom later. Trollius 
likes a place in partial shade where 
it isn't too dry —say a place 
halfway down a slope. Plants of 
both varieties may be had for 50 
cents each, $4.50a dozen, delivered. 
— Garvensipe Norseriss, Inc., 
Shelburne, Vermont. 


Madonna 


(LILIUM CANDIDUM) 
Loveliest of All! 


Snow-white, stately and 
with the rarest fragrance 
— grows well in open, 
sunny places; lives for 
years; needs little atten- 
tion and rewards you 
with many beautiful 
blooms from late June. 


P lant N OW 
Large, Solid, North-of-France Bulbs 


Ready in late August 


25c Each $2.50 Dozen 


and culture with each order 


REGAL DELPHINIUM 


(Hardy Larkspur). One of the finest strains avail- 
able today —heavy, compact growth, large indi- 
vidual flowers in long, dense spikes, in colors from 
pink shades to deep blue, mostly double, and 


truly regal! 
Each $3.50 Dozen 
COMBINATION OFFER 


1 Dozen Madonna Lilies and 
1 Dozen Regal Delphinium 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


$18 per 100 


Complete printed instructions for planting 


$25 per 100 


House BEAUTIFUL 
August, 1932 


AUTUMN 
SUPPLEMENT 
and 
BARGAIN LIST 
Featuring Collections of 
Peonies 
Iris Lilies 
Oriental Poppies 
Perennials 
mailed on request 
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Individuality 
IN THE GARDEN 


By an artistic arrangement of 
rocks, alpines and rock garden 
plants, a protruding wall or steps 
or a perplexing slope may be 
transformed into the most dis- 
tinctive feature of your garden. 
Rare lilies also may be used to 
give it individuality — or, if you 
wish, an exotic note. 


Rock GARDEN PLANTs: 
Fritillaria 
Scilla 
ris Cristata 
Muscari 
Rose Daphne 
Statice Laucheana 
Alpine Asters. 
Saxifrage Tunica 
Linaria 
Sedum Acre 

utzia 
Phlox Divartica 
Dicentra Eximia 
Lewisias 


ROCKs: 
Garnet Ore 


LILIEs: 


Lilium Canadense 
Lilium Auratum 
Lilium Regale 
Lilium Henryi 
Flag Lily 


We will have information sent 
you on the items which you 
check. 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply requirements. 
Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray . . . the leading 
concentrated general purpose contact spray 

.. effective against the most virulent 
insects .. . used with absolute safety and 
effectiveness by estates, commercial grow- 

/ers and small home gardeners for many 
seasons... has the unqualitied recom- 
mendation of the officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America. Keep your 
plants spraved — one season's neglect may 
ruin years of growth! 

| AWINC 

| For Rose, Aster, Bean and similar beetles, which are 


immune to the most powerful contact sprays, we have 
prepared AWINC, a n0n-poisonous Pyrethrum Spray. 


leading stores 


your 


wane neo 


Wilson's Fung-o is a safe, scientitic preventive and remedy 
tor mildew and other fungus diseases. 


For full details send for circulars 
“Insects and Their Control’? by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 
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House BEAUTIFUL 
August, 1932 


Why not see HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


every month? 


Special Subscription Offer 


$1.00 for 5 Months 
300 “15 
4.00 24 
or 
$4.50 for 3 YEARS 


(Regular Rate $3.00 a Year) 


House Beautiful, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose ) months 
or 
O Bill me f years 
Name 
Address 
HB-5-32 


CONVERSION OF AN OLD HOUSE | 


[Continued from page 105] 


floor is covered with  red-tile 
linoleum, patterned after the brick 
in the old fireplace, but all other 
floors in the house are painted 
green or other dark colors and then 
given a spatter treatment in the 
prevailing colors of the furnishings 
— cream, lacquer red, and green on 
the lower floor; yellow, blue, and 
blue-green on the upper. 

The old hooked rugs used 
throughout the house have been 
selected with great care to harmo- 
nize with the color schemes and 
repeat the accents of lacquer red so 
characteristic of Early American 
furnishings. Through the open 
doorway leading into the kitchen 
one glimpses also a further repeti- 
tion of this primitive color in the 
enamel-ware cooking utensils on 


the neat rows of pine shelving. 

Quaint colorful chintzes, pat- 
terned with tiny designs, curtain 
the windows, which, in these low- 
studded rooms, reach the ceilings, 
There are no roller shades in the 
house, but the straight, unlined 
side hangings are so arranged that 
they may be drawn to shut out the 
glare of the midday sun or to cover 
the glass after dark. Some are 
finished with edge trims of con- 
trasting color, others are ruffled 
with self-material, and those ip 
the dining-room are topped with 
abbreviated flounced valances. All 
are most carefully planned in refer- 
ence to the size of the windows and 
give evidence to the skillful touch 
of the owner which is so apparent 
in all the furnishings. 


TO A BEGINNING GARDENER 


[Continued from page 94] 


The cold frame is similar to the 
hotbed except that there is no 
provision for artificial heat. It is 
a sash-covered frame, usually set 
directly upon the ground. It may 
have a four-inch layer of well- 
prepared soil such as that used in 
the hotbed, or the plants may be 
grown in seed flats or pots placed 
in the frame. If it is to be used 
merely for hardening off plants 
started in the hotbed or in the 
house, it may be of light construc- 
tion — perhaps so made that it 
can easily be knocked down and 
set up again in a different location. 
A very temporary structure may 
be made by boards held in place 
by stakes and covered with glazed 
sash or unbleached muslin. Such 
a frame may be placed over peren- 
nials as they stand in the border, 
to start them into earlier growth. 
If, however, the cold frame is in- 
tended to protect semi-hardy plants 
throughout the winter, it needs 
to be better built. Sometimes it 
is provided with an extra layer of 
some sort of insulating material, 
or it may even be built. of brick. 

If you have poor soil, either too 
heavy or too light, it must be put 
in good condition before your 
flowers can be happy in it. If you 
have naturally good soil, — that 
‘good garden loam’ that is always 
the first ingredient mentioned in 
planting recipes, — you will need 
to keep it so. As a first aid to soil 
conditioning nothing can equal an 
abundance of good farmyard ma- 
nure. Its fibrous particles tend to 
regulate the moisture-holding prop- 
erty of the soil, making the heavy 
clay more porous, and giving sub- 
stance to light, sandy earth. 

For many of us, however, manure 
is so difficult to obtain that it must 
regretfully be counted out. Leaf 
mould is an excellent substitute, 
but in many sections of the country 
there is no natural supply to be 
had. The answer is simple: Make 


your own leaf mould. Treasure all 
your falling leaves, your lawn 
clippings, the leafy prunings, the 
weeds from walks and_ borders, 
even the carrot tops from your 
kitchen. Pile them in a shallow 
pit or on the ground in a sort of 
pen to keep them from blowing 
about, and on each layer of vege- 
table material sprinkle a layer of 
soil. Keep the heap moist, and by 
next spring you will have as good 
leaf mould as you could want. 

The finer part can be screened and 
used for seed boxes or potting, 
while the coarser lumps can be 
spaded into the soil or left to decay 
further. Put next year’s clippings, 
weeds, and such, in a_ separate 
pile, so that the composted ma- 
terial ready for use will not be 
mixed with green, unrotted mat- 
ter. By alternating in this way 
from year to year you will always 
have on hand a supply of usable 
compost. 

The only word of caution needed, 
I think, is to use a bit of judgment 
as to what you put in. There is 
no point in adding woody material 
that cannot be easily decomposed, 
and it is needless to encourage 
weed growth by putting in any 
weeds with matured seed. 
course, if you have managed to 
keep up with your weeding, you 
won't have any such, but that ss 
an ideal of perfection which I for 
one have never reached. I take 
care not to put in any clippings 
that contain Bermuda grass— 
it roots from every joint, and 
seems to me to live forever. In your 
colder climate it may not flourish 
so terribly, but, until you are sure, 
beware! In the final fall clean-up 
of the garden I burn all such mi 
terial as dead flower stalks, peony 
and iris foliage, and anything 
which might harbor insects o 
disease. Such pests might not sur 
vive in the compost heap, but it 
safer not to take any chances. 
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Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by Davey Tree Surgeons are the 
following: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 

HON. JOHN BARTON PAYNE 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
MRS. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
HAROLD H. SWIFT 

EDDIE CANTOR 

QUEBEC GOLF CLUB 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BIRTH- 
PLACE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Founder of 

Davey Tree Surgery 


Painting by Frank Swift Chase at the of Nutt, noted of Cleveland 


Davey Tree Surgeons handle thousands of small orders 


In 1931, Davey Tree Surgeons served as many 
clients as in 1930. Eighty per cent of these paid 
the Davey Company less than $100 each. While it 
is true that the list of clients includes most of the 
famous people in America and the larger estates, 
it is also true that a majority represents the aver- 
age homes, and many institutions. 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your 
vicinity, within easy motoring distance of your 
home. There is no charge for traveling time, and 
no extras of any kind. You pay only for the actual 
service rendered on your property, plus the neces- 
sary materials. 

It is not essential that you have a large estate, 
nor that you spend great sums of money for the 
care and treatment of your own priceless trees. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 


These reliable experts will take care of the smaller 
operations with the same skill and fidelity that 
they use everywhere. You do not have to take 
chances with your trees. Davey men live near you 
and are easily available for the care of your trees, 
even though your requirements may be modest. 


Saving trees is a highly specialized profession. 
There are no men anywhere trained like Davey 
men. They are highly expert in a practical sense 
and are scientifically educated. They have a pro- 
fessional attitude toward their work. Your trees 
need expert care in health and reliable treatment 
when ailing. Davey men do their work without 
guessing or experimenting. You will be pleased and 
satisfied with their service and its economical cost. 
Call the nearest branch office or write Kent, Ohio. 


702 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


In Canada— Davey Tree Expert Company of Canada, Limited —Toronto and Montreal 


Branch offices with tele phone eg me Portland, Me., Nashua, Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Westport, Stamford, New York 


City, White Plains, Patchogue, L. 1., Hempstead, L. 1., 
Washington, Richmond, Pasburgh, Ww heeling, Ci harleston, W. Va., 


Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, West Orange, N. 


J., Ridgewood, N.J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Akron, Cleveland, Tol+ do, c “olumbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, Indianapolis, 


Ft. Wayne, South Bend, De —_ Grand Rapids, Chicago, Wauwat sa ( Milwaukee), Wis., Oconomowoc, Wis., Mir nea polis, Des Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Louis, 


Kansas City, Mo., Charl: tte, N.C., Atlanta, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville, 


Memphis, Birmingham, Ne ow Orleans, Tulsa. 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


Incorporated 


Copr. 1932 by The Davey Tree Expert Cox’ ae 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
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| Domparison honor 
CADILLACS 


It is always wise, in buying anything as 
important as a motor car, to make a 
thoroughgoing comparison between all 
the cars in the field. Cadillac invites such 
comparisons, knowing full well what the 
outcome will be. Even when the compari- 
son is a casual one, Cadillac is accustomed 
to being awarded first place in beauty 
of exterior and in richness of interior 
treatment. And when a study of rela- 
tive merits includes performance trials, 
Cadillac’s superiority is more than ever 
evident; for there is no car produced 
today which is powered by the equal of 
Cadillac’s eight, twelve and sixteen cylin- 
der engines. Let us suggest that, when you 
are planning to purchase a car, you make 
Cadillac —“Standard of the World” — 
the basis of your comparisons. Cadillac 
prices range from $2795, f. 0. b. Detroit. 


The Cadillac V-12 Fide 
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